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The significance of the German campaign in Poland is therefore
not so much its result as its speed. Within eight days the mass of the
Polish Army was almost hopelessly compromised. Within little
more than three weeks from the faitfal stroke, that army, perhaps
the fourth and certainly the fifth largest in Europe, had been virtu-
ally destroyed. Only the garrisons of certain obviously doomed for-
tresses prolonged a hopeless resistance. The difference in time be-
tween this lightning Cannae and the slower one which jcnight have
been expected in a campaign fought with old-fashioned equipment
was due chiefly to the German planes and tanks.

In assigning this credit to the plane-tank team, the German fifth
column and the extreme boldness of the German strategic deploy-
ment must not be forgotten. About 4 per cent of the population of
Poland were Germans, who counted for more than their numerical
strength because most of them lived in the western provinces which
the Germans would first invade, and because of their high average
of wealth and culture as compared with the peasants who made up
the Polish-speaking majority. Like other Germans, they despised
the Poles, and they had been carefully organized from Berlin. Their
chief use was in furnishing information to the German forces.

Knowledge or justified suspicion on the part of their more prim-
itive Polish neighbors as to the part which these fifth columnists
were about to play may have given some ground for the charges of
Polish atrocities against Germans which, so Nevile Henderson, then
British ambassador in Berlin, has recorded, Hitler passionately cited
in order to justify the coming German aggression. If so, then the
least that can be said is that the punishment about to be inflicted
upon millions was disproportionately large compared with such
isolated crimes.

Further, the order of batfle of the German forces which were to
take advantage of the preliminary work done by the fifth column
was notable for its high degree of "economy of force." In a military
sense this means that first things should come first and secondaries
a long way after. When planning a war you have certain objects
which you wish to accomplish and certain tasks which are forced
upon you. To achieve economy of force you must choose one prin-
cipal objective and concentrate upon it all your available strength,
except for the barest minimum which you assign to the other tasks
which you cannot wholly neglect In other words, to increase your